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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  Problem 

;j  Social  group  work,  like  all  social  work,  rests  on  the 

basic  assumption  of  human  betterment,  or  more  specifically  in 

group  work,  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  group  and  its 

constituents.    Harleigh  Trecker  defines  social  group  work  as 

a  process  and  a  method  through  which  individuals  in  groups 
11  in  social  agency  settings  are  helped  by  a  worker  to  relate 
'I       themselves  to  other  people  and  to  experience  growth 

opportunities  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  capacities. 
In  social  group  work,  the  group  itself  is  utilized  by  the 
individual  with  the  help  of  the  worker,  as  a  primary  means 
of  personality  growth,  change  and  development.    The  worker 
.:       is  interested  in  helping  to  bring  about  individual  growth 
!i       and  social  development  for  the  group  as  a  whole  as  a 
result  of  guided  group  interaction,  1 

The  goal  then  is  the  growth  and  adjustment  of  the  group 
and  the  individuals  through  the  group  work  process.    The  process 
is  long  and  involved  and  includes  the  use  of  various  techniques 
and  media,  but  basically  is  centered  on  the  use  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  members  and  the  group  leader.    The  group  leader, 
or  worker,  as  a  result  of  his  relationship  to  the  group,  influ-  | 
ences  the  program,  activity  and  discussion  of  the  group  so  as  to 
meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  each  of  the  members.  The 
relationship  assumes  further  importance  in  that  it  provides  a 


%arleigh  B.  Trecker,  Social  Group  Work,  Principles  and 
Practices ,  pp.  8-9. 
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framework,  or  foundation,  through  which  the  various  psychological' 
techniques  may  be  used. 

I  As  the  central  tool  then,  relationship  assumes  enormous 

significance  in  the  work  of  the  leader.    Until  a  relationship  of 
significant  value  to  the  group  results,  the  effort  of  the  group 
worker  is  of  little  more  consequence  than  that  of  simply  provid- 
ing recreation.    However,  once  the  relationship  is  established, 
the  worker  may  use  the  many  techniques  at  his  disposal  to  facili-j 

tate  the  growth  and  social  development  of  which  Mr.  Trecker 

ii 

speaks. 

I  Although  group  workers  have  been  aware  of  the  value  and 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  relationship  that  facilitates  this 

I 

change,  little  has  been  done  to  study  and  understand  the  process. 
If  group  work  is  to  become  more  scientific,  and  if  group  workers 
are  to  use  their  faculties  more  effectively,  they  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  makes  up  a  relationship,  the  various  stages 
along  the  way,  the  factors  that  contribute  to  it,  and  the  methods 

of  influencing  it.  1 

II  'i 
-Purpose  of  the  Study  and  Definition  of  Terms- 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  study  the  factors  and 
the  criteria  which  a  selected  group  of  supervisors  consider  mean- 
ingful in  determining  whether  a  leader  is  being  accepted  by  a 
group.    The  specific  ob;)ectives  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 

1  —  To  indicate  the  criteria  that  are  used  by  certain 
supervisors  in  the  field  of  social  group  work  in  determining 
whether  leaders  are  being  accepted  by  a  group. 
I  2  —  To  indicate  the  factors  which  qualified  supervisors 
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feel  affect  the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a  group. 

"Criteria"  refers  to  signs  either  overt  or  covert,  verbal 
pr  non-verbal,  both  inside  and  outside  the  group,  as  well  as  both 
in  and  out  of  the  presence  of  the  leader  which  would  indicate 
that  a  leader  is  being  accepted. 

"Factors"  refers  to  those  elements  related  in  any  manner 

! 

to  the  group  or  worker  which  affect  the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by 
the  group.  i 
The  terms  "worker"  and  "leader"  are  used  inter-changeably 
throughout  the  study  and  refer  to  the  adult  who  is  meeting  and 
working  with  the  group  on  a  regular  basis,  using  group  work 
Skills,  and  attempting  to  achieve  group  work  goals.    It  differs 
from  the  indigenous  leader  who  is  a  member  of  the  group. 

Scope  of  the  Study 
The  study  will  deal  with  the  responses  of  twenty  of  the 
twenty-two  field  work  supervisors  of  social  group  work  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work  during  the  year  1953-5^. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  supervisors,  but  to  study  the  criteria  and  factors  that 
they  feel  are  significant. 

Sources  of  Data  and  Method  of  Procedure  I 
The  raw  material  of  this  study  was  obtained  from  inter- 
views with  each  of  the  twenty  supervisors.    A  total  of  five 
questions  were  asked  of  the  supervisors.    The  three  with  which 
the  study  was  begun  shall  be  referred  to  as  the  basic  questions. 
As  a  result  of  a  pilot  study  in  which  two  of  the  supervisors 
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were  used,  two  additional  questions  were  added.    To  avoid 
undesired  influence  by  the  interviewer  the  basic  questions  were 
asked  first  and  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supervisors 
before  the  other  two  were  used.     In  addition  the  author  only 
clarified  the  questions,  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  did  not  offer 
any  illustrations  or  definitions. 

Two  group  records  have  been  included  in  the  thesis  and 
serve  to  test  the  conclusions  reached  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  ' 
which  a  group  record  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  findings. 
The  groups  were  chosen  because  of  the  wide  differences  between 
them.    It  is  hoped  that  these  variations  will  point  out  more 
clearly  the  differences  in  the  factors  and  the  criteria. 

Limitations  and  Values 
l|  This  iudy  is  exploratory  in  nature.    It  is  recognized 

that  there  are  limitations  which  make  generalizations  beyond 
simple  conclusions  impossible.    However,  with  the  full  recog- 
nitions of  these  limitations,  the  study  should  be  of  some  value 
in  further  research  to  define  more  specifically  the  process  of 
acceptance  of  leaders  by  groups.    The  limitations  are  as  follows: 
I  1  —  Securing  the  data:    the  use  of  an  interview  poses 

the  problem  of  the  clarity  and  the  validity  of  the  questions  and 
the  reliability  of  the  answers.    The  questions  were  specifically 
limited  in  phraseology  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  subjective 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  interviwer.    However,  it  is  possibly 
that  in  attempting  to  clarify  the  replies  for  tabulation,  the 
interviewer  may  have  suggested  further  answers  which  might  not 
normally  have  been  considered  by  the  supervisors.     It  is_alSO  ^ 
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recognized  that  the  supervisors  interpreted  the  questions 
differently  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience.  I 

The  method  further  affects  the  results  in  that  the 
supervisors  are  forced  to  rely  entirely  upon  their  memory  and 
certain  items  which  they  would  normally  consider  significant  and  I 
which  would  normally  be  included  in  the  replies,  may  not  be 
recalled,  I 

For  purposes  of  the  interviews,  the  definition  of 
acceptance  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors,  and 
results  indicated  that  as  a  process  it  was  defined  as  all  degrees 
of  a  positive  relationship.     In  relation  to  the  study,  the  mean-  | 
ing  therefore  extends  from  the  awareness  and  toleration  of  the  || 
presence  of  a  worker  to  the  strong  identification  with  the 
worker  as  seen  in  the  desire  to  be  like  him, 

I 

2  —  Treatment  of  the  data:    in  the  tabulation  of  the  j 
replies  it  was  recognized  that  each  of  the  replies  was  not  of 
equal  importance.    Hence,  the  writer,  using  his  own  judgement, 
applied  his  own  system  of  weights  so  that  some  tabulation  of  the 
replies  could  be  accomplished.    However,  since  the  weighing  is 
subjective  and  simplified,  it  cannot  be  completely  reliable, 

3  —  Conclusions:    as  has  been  stated,  the  conclusions 
must  be  made  with  all  the  limitations  of  the  study  in  mind.  In 
a  study  as  brief,  limited,  and  subjective  as  this,  conclusions 
can  only  be  descriptive  in  nature. 


I 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  LEAEER  TO  GROUP  MEMBERS 

Definitions  of  social  group  work  emphasize  three  I 
important  characteristics:     (1)  that  it  is  a  conscious  and  guided 
process  and  method,  (2)  that  it  is  aimed  at  the  social  and 
psychological  growth  of  its  members,  and  (3)  that  the  group  is 
jthe  focus  and  primary  means  of  personality  growth.  | 

Social  group  work's  particular  emphasis  is  its  focus  on  | 

i 

the  social  and  personal  growth  of  its  constituents.    The  group  is 
used  as  an  instrument  to  affect  individual  growth.    It  is  through 
the  group,  its  activities,  purposes,  limitations,  and  relations, 
that  the  individual  gains  social  and  personal  benefits.    In  the 
constantly  interacting  process  within  the  group  the  leader  can 
understand  and  help  the  individual. 

'I             In  order  to  achieve  these  goals ,  a  worker  must  establish  ; 
the  correct  kind  of  relationship  with  the  group  members.    Grace  ^ 
Coyle,  states  "the  greatest  innovation  in  our  thinking  has  come 
about  in  the  realization  that  it  is  not  the  activity  or  the 
subject  matter  alone  that  is  important  but  also  the  human  | 
relations  in  which  it  is  set"^.    Only  after  this  relationship  is 
established,  is  the  worker  able  to  help  the  individuals  adjust 
and  express  themselves  within  the  group  as  a  whole.    He  can  j 

^Grace  Coyle,  Group  Experience  and  Democratic  Values, 

pp.  167-168.   L 
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support  the  withdrawn  youngster  in  asserting  himself;  reassure 
the  aggressive  child  that  he  can  gain  his  status  in  less  I 
^^aggressive  and  more  cooperative  ways;  discuss  personal  problems 
with  individuals  both  in  and  out  of  the  group;  visit  and  consult 
with  parents  and  other  agencies  interested  in  the  children;  and 
^refer  children  when  necessary  to  other  agencies  for  specialized 
iielp.    The  basic  tool  in  the  achievement  of  any  of  these  goals  is 
the  relationship  between  the  members  and  the  worker. 

Group  members  come  to  agencies  with  ambivalent  attitudes 
toward  the  social  agency  itself,  the  workers  and  almost  all  forms 
of  adult  authority.    Gisela  Konopka  points  out  that  "resistance 
is  part  of  the  general  psychological  make-up  of  every  human 

1 

being,  part  of  the  basic  ambivalence  of  our  emotional  make-up".^  ! 
This  ambivalence  ranges  from  open  rejection  to  an  eager  spirit  of 
cooperation.    Windows  and  furniture  are  broken  or  paper  is  strewn 

about.    Vulgar  and  obscene  language  is  used  or  individuals  smoke  | 

i 

in  the  dark  and  hidden  corners  of  the  agency.    Members  refuse  to 

comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  leader  and  vociferously 

protest  agency  rules  and  policy.    At  other  times,  they  comply 

with  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of  the  leader. 

For  the  worker  to  achieve  any  degree  of  success  he  must 

be  aware  of  the  resistance  of  the  members  and  the  meaning  of  it 

as  well  as  have  the  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of 

group  work.    Resistance  is  a  defense  mechanism  which  "preserves 

k 

equilibrium  in  the  inner  psychological  machinery".      Hence  it  is 

3Gisela  Konopka,  "Resistance  &  Hostility  in  Group 
Members"^  The  Group,  l6:^,  October,  1953. 

%illiam  H.  Wilsnack,  "Handling  Resistance  in  Social  Case 
Work",  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  16:297,  April,  19M-6. 


the  change  in  their  own  psychological  make-up,  which  members 
resist. 

Psychotherapy  has  long  been  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  relationship  in  effecting  change.    Gordon  Hamilton  states 
that  the  "central  dynamic  of  all  psychotherapy  may  be  regarded  as 
permissiveness — a  special  kind  of  *love'  called  'acceptance*". 

! 

The  therapist  gives  of  his  understanding,  ego  strength,  and  even 

of  his  own  super-ego  while  at  the  same  time  indicating  to  the  ^ 

|Client  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear.^  i 

In  the  same  fashion  the  group  worker  must  show  the  group  ' 

members  they  have  nothing  to  fear.     In  an  experimental  project  in 

New  York  where  group  workers  had  to  seek  out  clients  from  among  | 

the  many  antisocial  gangs  in  the  area,  they  found  there  were  | 

three  basic  ways  the  worker  went  about  gaining  acceptance. 

First,  he  avoided  behavior  which  would  frighten  them  off 
or  make  them  feel  uncomfortable  in  his  presence. . .Second, 
he  tried  to  meet  their  needs  for  friendly  adult  interest, 

recognition,  understanding  and  acceptance  Finally, 

he  showed  the  boys  that  he  could  be  of  value  to  them  in 
tangible  ways,  e.g.,  by  helping.them  to  get  jobs,  or  by  , 
arranging  for  the  use  of  a  gym,^  I 

Gaining  this  acceptance  involves  the  use  of  all  the  skills  the  . 
group  worker  can  muster.    He  must  reach  out  to  the  group  but  yet 
not  give  them  the  feeling  they  are  pursued.    He  must  show  an 
interest  in  them  and  what  they  do  and  a  desire  and  an  ability  to 
help  them.    He  must  be  able  to  accept  the  ambivalence  and  hos- 
tility of  the  members.    At  the  same  time  he  must  help  them  set 
controls  and  limits  for  their  behavior  but  in  a  consistent  and 

^Gordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  Guidance^ 
pp.  125-126.     

opaul  L.  Crawford,  and  others.  Working  with  Teen  Age 
Gangs,  pp.  25-27. 
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non-punitive  fashion.    Techniques  will  vary  from  group  to  group. 
Basic  however  in  them  all  is  the  need  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
Corker  of  the  group  members.    "What  the  worker  does  is  not  so 

important  as  how  the  worker  feels  about  the  members ,  the  sub- 

7  I 
group,  or  the  group  as  a  whole."      The  worker  must  accept  the  ! 

ll 

members  with  all  their  limitations,  as  well  as  all  their  posi- 
tives and  strengths.  i 
If  the  members  feel  secure  in  the  presence  of  the  leader j| 
if  they  feel  his  interest  and  the  desire  to  help  them,  they  them- 
selves can  let  down  some  of  their  resistances  and  can  accept  a 
relationship  with  the  worker.  As  a  result  of  this  relationship 
■and  the  feelings  the  individuals  have  for  the  worker  some  changes' 
are  effected  in  the  behavior  of  the  members.  It  is  of  this 
relationship  which  Dr.  Redl  speaks  when  he  says  "the  basis  for  a 
good  educational  relationship  is,  of  course,  a  feeling  of  being 

accepted  by  the  educator,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  responded  to 

o 

in  kind  by  a  feeling  of  affection  and  love  for  the  education." 
This  relationship  is  the  basis  for  the  goal  of  value  transmission. 
Changes  are  secured  through  the  ultimate  process,  identification, 
which  is  obtained  only  after  the  first,  acceptance,  is  secured. 
The  member  then  renounces  his  own  counter-demands  and  actually 
incorporates  certain  parts  of  the  personality  of  the  worker.  The 
striving  to  be  like  the  worker  is  attained  through  becoming  and 
doing  what  the  worker  is  and  does.    In  this  manner  social  group 
work  reaches  its  goals. 


"^Gertrude  Wilson  and  Gladys  Ryland,  Social  Group  Work 
Practice,  p.  30. 

°Fritz  Redl  andLDsvid  Winemen,  Children  Who  Hate,  p.  190^ 
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CHAPTER  III 

;  THE  INTERVIEWS 

This  study  is  based  on  the  response  to  questions  by- 
twenty  of  the  twenty-two  supervisors  of  social  group  work  at 
Boston  University  during  the  school  year  1953-5^.    They  represent 
fifteen  different  agencies  but  only  five  different  types  of 
agencies.    These  include  settlement  houses,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCAs, 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  and  one  agency  working  with  special 
groups  for  referred  children  with  either  physical  or  emotional  ^ 
problems. 

These  supervisors  fimction  in  various  capacities  within  I 
their  agencies,  with  some  involved  mainly  in  the  direct  leader-  I 
ship  of  groups  and  others  functioning  only  in  an  administrative  | 

capacity  and  not  working  with  any  groups  except  for  agency  boards. 

ll 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  years  spent  in  the  ' 
field.    One  supervisor  graduated  from  a  school  of  social  work  j| 
thirty-eight  years  before  and  another  just  completed  his  edu- 
cation one  year  ago.    It  is  felt  that  there  is  a  good  distri- 
bution in  terms  of  experience,  supervision,  and  type  of  agencies 
in  this  sample. 

Two  of  the  supervisors  were  used  in  a  pilot  study  to 
judge  the  efficiency  of  the  method  and  evaluate  the  possible 
results.    At  that  time  one  of  the  supervisors  was  provided  with 

II 

^he  basic  questions  before  the  interview  and  the  other  was  not* 
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There  was  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  responses  the 
supervisors  gave  to  the  questions;  but  it  was  decided  that  since 
the  number  of  responses  from  the  supervisor  who  was  given  the 
questions  in  advance  was  1.5  more,  the  questions  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  supervisors  in  advance  of  the  interviews.    Since  \ 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  responses  was  not  so  great  in  the 
pilot  study,  both  of  these  interviews  were  also  included  in  the  | 
tabulations.    One  other  change  resulting  from  the  pilot  study- 
involved  the  addition  of  two  short  questions  regarding  the  affect 
of  the  type  of  group  and  the  age  of  the  members  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  worker  by  a  group.  I 
^  The  decision  to  use  interviews  rather  than  questionnaire J 

was  based  on  several  reasons.    First,  if  a  questionnaire  were 
used  with  the  same  questions  as  those  used  in  the  interviews, 
replies  might  have  been  either  quite  vague  or  specific  and  there  j 
might  be  little  basis  for  comparison  of  the  answers.    The  inter- 
view allowed  the  author  to  clearly  define  the  replies  for  later  j 
classification.     In  elaborating  on  the  questions,  the  author 
attempted  to  avoid,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  any  sub-  | 
jective  influence  on  the  replies.    In  each  case  when  requested  to 
amplify  on  the  questions,  he  simply  clarified  and  in  no  instance 
offered  any  illustrations  or  definitions.    Further  questions  in 
relation  to  these  were  of  the  following  nature:  could  you  define 
it  a  little  more  closely;  could  you  be  a  little  more  specific; 
exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  that;  and  could  you  give  an  illus- 
tration.   Secondly,  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any  kind  of 
listing  or  tabulation  on  which  to  base  a  questionnaire  without 
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12. 

basing  such  a  listing  on  a  completely  subjective  evaluation  by 
the  author  of  the  process  of  acceptance. 

^  Interviews  were  held  by  the  author  with  each  of  the 

supervisors.    They  were  arranged  at  least  two  days  in  advance  by 
personal  contact.    At  that  time  the  supervisors  were  given  the 

l| 

^three  basic  questions  to  allow  tham  time  to  reflect  on  the 

'i 

answers.    The  interviews  lasted  from  forty  minutes  to  two  hours, 

depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  interview.  The 

following  three  questions  were  given  in  advance  and  comprised  the 

main  portion  of  the  interview,  ■ 

(1)    What  criteria  do  you  use  to  judge  that  a 
leader  is  being  accepted  by  a  group? 

j  (2)    What  factors  do  you  feel  are  significant 

!  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a  worker 

by  a  group? 

(3)    What  techniques  do  you  use  or  do  you 

recommend  to  help  in  gaining  acceptance? 
(This  aspect  has  been  removed  from  the 
study  because  the  author  felt  that  it 
was  not  sufficiently  limiting  in  the 
responses  to  allow  for  tabulation. ) 

The  two  additional  questions  related  to  the  effect  of  the 

age  of  the  members  and  the  type  of  group  on  acceptance.    These  ' 

questions  were  not  included  in  the  pilot  study  and  therefore  the 

responses  are  only  from  eighteen  of  the  twenty  supervisors. 

Neither  of  these  questions  were  asked  of  the  supervisors  until 

the  three  basic  questions  were  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  supervisors.    In  this  way  further  subjective  influence  by  the 

interviewer  on  the  responses  of  the  supervisors  regarding  factors 

was  avoided.    The  questions  were:  ' 

(1)    In  what  type  of  group,  activity  or  friendship, 

--^-^^  is  it  easier  for  a. worker  to  gain  acceptance    

by  the  members? 
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13. 

l""""       (2)    At  what  age  is  it  easier  for  a  worker  to 
I  gain  acceptance  by  a  group? 

ij  In  tabulating  the  results,  each  criterion  or  factor 

mentioned  by  the  supervisor  received  a  value  of  one.     In  those 
'cases  where  a  supervisor  listed  two  items  that  were  practically 
the  same  and  fitted  under  one  item  on  the  table,  a  credit  of 

only  one  was  given  for  the  two  criteria  or  factors.    In  this  way^ 

I  1 
the  number  of  responses  has  been  limited  slightly,  but  the  author 

feels  that  this  does  not  affect  their  validity  in  relation  to  the 

given  tables. 

^  Certain  categories  are  set  up  to  include  certain  related 

items.    This  was  done  by  the  author's  subjective  interpretation 
lOf  the  responses.    Although  the  items  are  combined,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  each  of  the  responses  received  a 
value  of  one  and  that  the  sub-titles  are  in  reality  the  items 
weighed. 
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CHAPTER  IV  ' 

I  1 

!  CRITERIA  SUPERVISORS  USE  IN  EVALUATING  THE  i 

I  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 

This  chapter  will  study  the  criteria  that  supervisors 
use  to  evaluate  the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a  group.  They  will 
be  analyzed  both  in  relation  to  individual  characteristics  and  j 
in  relation  to  the  categories  into  which  they  fall.  The  cate- 
gories were  established  after  all  the  criteria  were  tabulated  l| 
and  are  based  on  the  author's  subjective  interpretation  of  the  ^ 
responses, 

I  TABLE  I 

^CLASSIFICATION  OF  CRITERIA  USED  IN  EVALUATING 
:|  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 


Classification 

Number 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

of 

Different  Times 

Cent 

Super- 

Cent 

Criteria 

Criteria 

Mentioned 

visors 

Response  to  the  worker 

21 

122 

51.5 

20 

100,0 

Group  Climate 

12 

(h 

27.0 

20 

100,0 

Group  movement 

36 

15.2 

16 

80,0 

Response  of  the  worker 

15 

6.3 

10 

50,0 

Totals 

h2 

237 

100,0 

I  The  individual  items  mentioned  by  the  supervisors  are 

classified  according  to  categories  which  are  listed  in  Table  I, 
The  replies  fall  into  four  categories,  two  relating  to  the  group 
and  two  relating  to  the  relationship  between  the  worker  and  the 
members.    It  is  seen  that  at  least  one  criterion  relating  to  the 


9- 
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response  of  the  members  to  the  worker,  and  one  relating  to  the 
group  climate,  were  mentioned  by  each  of  the  supervisors.  It 
.would  therefore  seem  that  supervisors  consider  criteria  in  these: 
;  first  two  categories  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of 
a  worker.    Eighty  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  mentioned  at  least 
one  criterion  regarding  group  movement  and  it  seems  there  is  | 
also  a  good  degree  of  agreement  among  supervisors  about  the 

1  importance  of  this  category  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a 

'  j 

I  worker  by  a  group.  The  response  of  the  worker  to  the  group  was 
mentioned  by  fifty  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  and  accounts  for 

[only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  replies  and  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  as  significant  as  the  other  three  categories. 

In  studying  the  number  of  replies  in  each  category  it  is 
seen  that  51.5  per  cent  of  the  replies,  or  more  than  the  total  I 

of  all  the  others  combined,  deal  with  the  response  of  the  members 

j 

to  the  worker.  It  would  seem  that  supervisors  consider  this  the 
;most  significant  category  in  judging  the  acceptance  of  a  worker. 

Group  climate  accounts  for  27.0. per  cent  of  the  responses  or 

more  than  the  next  two  categories  combined.    It  seems  signifi- 

that  these  first  two  categories  account  for  over  78  per  cent  of 
||the  replies  and  thirty-three  of  the  forty-two  different  criteria 

that  supervisors  use  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker. 

It  therefore  seems  that  supervisors  consider  (1)  the  response  of 
:the  members  to  the  worker  and  (2)  the  group  clim.ate  the  most 

significant  groups  of  criteria  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of 

a  worker. 

Table  II  is  concerned  with  the  criteria  relating  to  the 
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TABLE  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RESPONSE  OF  GROUP  MEL'IBERS  TO  THE  WORKER  BY  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS 

 ^-  —  — —  ■                     W umber         Fer      ^er  treinr 

Criteria  Mentioned  by  Supervisors                                                 Times         Cent  of 

Mentioned  Supervisors 

1.  Talk  about  their  personal  life                                                      13           10.6  65.0 

2.  Desire  for  frequent  physical  contact  with  the  worker                  12             9.o  60.0 

3.  Reaction  to  the  worker's  suggestions  -  do  they  cooperate           TO            8.2  50.0 
^.  Listen  to  worker  at  meetings                                                          8            6.6  m-'O.O 
5.  Use  worker  as  a  resource  person  -  one  with  skills                        8            6.6  J+0.0 
b.  Turn  to  worker  regarding  personal  problems                                   8            6.6  j+O.O 

7.  Identify  with  worker  -  talk,  act,  and  dress  like  him                  8            6.6  ^0.0 

8.  Look  for  worker  when  not  present                                                   7            5.7  35.0 

9.  Want  worker  to  meet  family  and  friends                                         6            Jf.9  30.0 

10.  What  they  say  to  others  about  the  group  and  the  worker                6            M-.9  30.0 

11.  Do  they  include  the  worker  in  their  play                                      5            {[.2  25.0 

12.  Desire  to  retain  him  as  worker                                                       5            [^-.2         25. 0 

13.  Interest  in  worker  as  a  person-  ask  about  his  personal  life        5            '+.^  o.u 

14.  Turn  to  worker  about  group  problems                                                           3.3  20.0 

15.  Accept  worker's  limitations                                                           3  1%J^ 

16.  Desire  to  have  worker  make  other  agency  contacts                          3             2.5         15. 0 

17.  Kinds  of  roles  in  which  they  place  him                                           3            2.5  15.0 

18.  Degree  of  giving  by  the  group  to  the  worker                                 2            l.b  10.0 

19.  Attempts  of  members  to  gain  worker's  approval                              2            1.6  lu.u 

20.  Accept  worker's  different  point  of  view                                        2            1.6  10.0 

21.  Freauentlv  clace  worker  in  a  controlling  role                              2            1.6  10.0 

Totals                                         122  100.1 
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response  of  the  group  members  to  the  worker,  that  are  used  to 
judge  the  acceptance  of  a  worker.    It  is  seen  that  the  most 
ijfrequently  mentioned  item  is  the  ability  or  the  desire  of  the 
members  to  discuss  personal  material  with  the  worker  and  that 
this  item  accounts  for  10,6  per  cent  of  the  responses  relating 

Ko  the  group's  reaction  to  the  worker.     It  would  seem  significanl^ 

i 

that  there  is  no  one  outstanding  or  group  of  outstanding  criteria 
in  this  category.    It  requires  at  least  seven,  or  33.3  per  cent 
of  the  criteria,  to  account  for  53  per  cent  of  these  replies. 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  the  general  response  of  the  group  and 
not  the  response  of  the  group  in  relation  to  any  single  criterion 
Lr  small  group  of  criteria  that  supervisors  feel  is  important. 
II  However  it  can  also  be  seen  that  three  items,  (1)  talking 

about  their  personal  life,  (2)  the  desire  for  frequent  physical 
contact  with  the  worker,  and  (3)  the  degree  of  cooperation  they 
exhibit  in  regard  to  the  worker's  suggestions,  were  mentioned  by  : 
over  50.0  percent  of  the  supervisors.    It  seems,  that  although 
there  is  no  outstanding  item,  or  group  of  outstanding  items  in 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  responses,  that  these  three 
|Criterla  are  considered  quite  significant  by  a  majority  of  the 
supervisors. 

Of  those  criteria  relating  to  group  climate.  Table  III, 

the  most  frequently  mentioned  criteria  deal  with  group  atmos- 

II 

phere.    It  accounts  for  53.1  per  cent  of  the  replies  relating  to 
group  climate  and  would  seem  to  be  relatively  important  to  the 
supervisors  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker.  Attendance 
factors  are  also  significant  since  they  are  mentioned  in  32.8 
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per  cent  of  the  responses.    In  relation  to  the  individual 
criteria,  it  can  be  seen  that  three  items  were  mentioned  by  50.0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  supervisors.    They  are:     (1)  a 
spontaneous  and  informal  atmosphere;  (2)  the  need  for  controls; 
and  (3)  regular  and  constant  attendance.    Tt  would  therefore 
seem  that  these  criteria  are  considered  fairly  significant  by 
isupervisors  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker. 

Table  IV  considers  the  relationship  of  group  movement  to  i 
|the  acceptance  of  a  worker.    It  is  seen  that  a  change  in  behavior 
patterns  by  the  group  is  considered  important  by  the  supervisors 
In  evaluating  a  worker *s  acceptance  since  it  accounts  for  ^7.3 
per  cent  of  the  replies  relating  to  group  movement.    In  regard 
to  specific  criteria,  it  is  seen  that  expanded  horizons  is  con- 
sidered meaningful  by  50.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  while 
group  functioning  and  change  in  its  need  for  controls  is  con- 
iisidered  significant  by  ^5.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors,  || 
i!  Table  V  studies  those  factors  relating  to  the  response 

;l 
I 

iof  the  worker  to  the  members.    The  acceptance  of  the  group  is  th€f 
jnost  frequently  mentioned  item  relating  to  the  worker's  response 
to  the  group,  i.e.,  accounts  for  53.3  per  cent  of  the  replies  in 
jthis  area,  and  was  mentioned  by  ^0.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors. 
iHowever,  the  relative  importance  of  the  category  is  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  it  accounts  for  such  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
criteria  as  well  as  such  a  small  per  cent  of  the  supervisors. 
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TABLE  VI 


CRITERIA  USED  BY  SUPERVISORS  IN  EVALUATING  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 


;                                                                                 No  Sups.  Per 
'  Kinds  of  Criteria  Mentioned                                 Mentioning  cent 
 Criterion 

I  1.  Regular  and  constant  attendance                           1^  70.0 

I  2.  Spontaneous  and  informal  atmosphere                    13  65.0 

I  3.  Members  talk  about  their  personal  life               13  65.0 

h.  Desire  for  frequent  physical  contact  with  worka?i2  60.0 

5.  Need  for  controls                                                 10  50.0 

6.  Expanded  horizons -newer  and  better  programs  10  50.0 
■  7.  Reactions  to  Worker *s  suggestions  -  do  they 

cooperate                                                           10  50.0 

j  8,  Ability  to  function  more  readily  as  a  group         9  M-5.0 

||  9.  Less  need  for  controls  by  the  worker                    9  ^5.0 

,|10,  Acceptance  of  the  group  by  the  worker                   8  ^0.0 

11.  Members  listen  to  worker  at  meetings                    8  ^0.0 

12.  Use  worker  as  a  resource  person-one  with  skills  8  ^0,0 

13.  Turn  to  worker  regarding  personal  problems  8  ^0,0 
IM^.  Identify  with  worker-talk,  act,  and  dress 

like  him                                                              8  hO.O 

15.  Look  for  worker  when  not  present                           7  35.0 

16.  Want  worker  to  meet  family  and  friends                 6  30.0 

17.  What  they  say  to  others  about  group  and  worker  6  30.0 
,l8.  Do  they  include  the  worker  in  their  play              5  25.0 

19.  Desire  to  retain  him  as  worker                              5  25.0 

20.  Interest  in  worker  as  a  person-ask  re:  personal 

life                                                                     5  25.0 

21.  Degree  of  group  cooperation  5  25.0 
i^2.  Time  of  arrival  and  departure  5  25.0 
23.  Attitudes  to  the  agency  5  25.0 
:2m-.  More  realistic  balance  of  dependency                    h  20.0 

25.  Continuations  of  new  patterns  away  from  worker    ^  20.0 

26.  Is  worker  relaxed  when  he  works  with  or  speaks 

of  group                                                              h  20.0 

27.  Amount  of  interaction                                            h  20.0 

28.  Turn  to  worker  about  group  problems                      h  20.0 

29.  Does  group  accept  worker *s  limitations                 3  15.0 

30.  Desire  to  have  worker  make  other  agency  contacts3  15.0 

31.  Kinds  of  roles  in  which  they  place  him                 3  15.0 

32.  Desire  to  remain  in  the  group                               2  10.0 

33.  Reason  for  coming  to  the  group                              2  10.0 
Attitude  toward  themselves                                     2  10,0 

35.  Recording  by  worker  -  ease  and  content                 2  10.0 

36.  Degree  of  giving  by  the  group  to  the  worker         2  10.0 

37.  Attempts  of  members  to  gain  worker *s  approval     2  10.0 

38.  Do  members  accent  worker *s  different  point 

of  view          '                                                     2  10.0 
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TABLE  VI— Continued 


No  Sups.  Per 

i  Kinds  of  Criteria  Mentioned 

Mentioning  Cent 

i| 

Criterion 

controlling  role 

2 

10.0 

Attitudes  to  one  another 

1 

5.0 

Attitude  to  the  activities 

1 

5.0 

Degree  of  giving  from  group  to  worker 

1 

5.0 

Total 

237 

j  I  23. 

Table  VI  is  a  composite  tabulation  of  all  the  criteria 
enijmerated  by  the  supervisors  in  the  interviews.    It  can  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  extremely  wide  distribution  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  criteria  that  supervisors  use  in  judging  the  acceptance 
of  a  worker  by  a  group.    As  a  result  of  the  interviews,  a  list 
of  forty-two  criteria  was  compiled.    It  is  significant  that  only 
seven  of  the  forty-two  criteria,  were  given  by  50.0  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  supervisors.    While  there  is  a  wide  distribution  and' 
some  degree  of  repetition  among  the  criteria,  it  seems  there  is 
;not  much  agreement  regarding  most  of  them.    The  agreement  is 
seen  only  when  the  criteria  are  grouped  into  related  categories 
as  was  done  earlier  in  the  chapter.    In  relation  to  Table  VI,  it 
[is  important  to  observe  that  of  those  criteria  mentioned  by  50,0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  supervisors,  three  relate  to  the  response 
of  the  group  to  the  worker,  three  to  group  climate,  and  one  to 
'group  movement.    There  are  no  criteria  relating  to  the  worker's 
reaction  to  the  group  which  were  mentioned  by  that  many  super- 
, visors.    It  once  more  becomes  evident  that  of  the  four  areas, 
;j(l)  group  response  to  the  worker  and  (2)  group  climate  are  con- 
isidered  the  most  significant  by  the  supervisors  in  evaluating 
the  acceptance  of  a  worker. 

||  Table  VII  indicates  the  number  of  separate  criteria  used 

by  the  supervisors  in  evaluating  a  worker's  acceptance.    It  can 
be  seen  that  slightly  more  than  half,  or  eleven  of  the  twenty 
supervisors,  mentioned  eleven  or  fewer  items.    It  appears  from 
the  average  number  of  criteria  given  by  each  of  the  supervisors, 
11,8,  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  different  criteria 


c- 


2h, 


TABLE  VII 

NUIffiER  OF  CRITERIA  MENTIONED 
BY  THE  SUPERVISORS 


Number  of  Number  of  Per  Cent 
Criteria  Supervisors 


6  3  15.0 

7  2  10.0 

8  1  5.0 

9  1  5.0 

11  h  20.0 

12  h  20.0 

16  1  5.0 

17  1  5.0 

18  1  5.0 

19  1  5.0 
26  _^_l  5^ 

Totals  20  100.0 


* Includes  the  supervisor  who  was  not 
provided  with  the  questions  before 
the  interview. 

obtained,  forty-two,  that  although  there  is  some  agreement  as  to 
the  specific  kinds  of  criteria  that  supervisors  use,  it  is  not 
very  great.    However,  as  indicated  before,  in  relation  to  the 
categories,  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  agreement. 


Summary  of  Chapter  IV 
In  tabulating  the  responses  of  the  supervisors  in  terms 
of  the  criteria  it  is  found  that  51.5  per  cent  of  the  responses 
are  related  to  the  reactions  of  the  group  to  the  worker  and  that  j 
27.0  per  cent  of  the  responses  are  in  relation  to  group  climate. 
In  addition  all  of  the  supervisors  mentioned  at  least  one  item 
in  each  of  these  categories.    It  would  appear  that  the  super- 
visors consider  these  two  categories  to  be  the  most  significant 


1 

f 


in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker, 

I  In  studying  each  of  these  groups,  in  relation  to  the 

j|total  niunber  of  responses  obtained  in  each  group,  it  is  seen 
that  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  worker,  there  are  no  out- 
standing criteria.    Under  group  climate,  group  atmosphere  and 
jjittendance  have  the  most  frequent  number  of  responses  and  would 
eem  to  be  important  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  group. 

Only  seven  criteria  were  mentioned  by  50.0  per  cent  or 
ihore  of  the  supervisors.     It  would  seem  that  they  are  highly 
significant  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker.    They  are: 

(1)  Regular  and  constant  attendance. 

(2)  Spontaneous  and  informal  atm.osphere. 

(3)  Need  for  controls. 

(h)    Desire  for  frequent  physical  contact  with  the  worker 

(5)  Talk  about  their  personal  life. 

(6)  Expanded  horizons  -  new  and  better  group  programs. 

(7)  Reactions  to  worker's  suggestions  -  do  they  cooperate. 
A  total  of  forty-two  specific  criteria  were  mentioned  by 

1 

the  supervisors.    Since  only  seven  were  mentioned  by  50.0  per 

eent  or  more  of  the  supervisors,  it  seems  there  is  little  agree- 

'I 

ment  on  the  specific  criteria  that  supervisors  use  in  evaluating 
the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a  group. 


1^ 
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CHAPTER  V 

FACTORS  SUPERVISORS  FEEL  ARE  IMPORT AOT  IN 
AFFECTING  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 

This  chapter  studies  those  factors  which  supervisors 
feel  are  important  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a 
j group.    The  factors  will  be  analyzed  individually  and  by  related 
groups, based  on  the  author's  subjective  interpretation  of  the 
data.    The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  will  consider  specifically 
the  effect  of  age  and  type  of  group  on  acceptance.    Since  some 
readers  may  feel  that  age  and  type  of  group  are  factors  and  any 
information  obtained  in  the  interviews  regarding  these  items 
jrould  have  altered  the  other  results,  the  interviewer  refrained 
ifrom  questioning  the  supervisors  about  these  points  until  the 
more  general  questions  about  factors  and  criteria  had  been 
linswered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supervisors. 

Factors  Considered  Significant  by  the  Supervisors 

TABLE  VIII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FACTORS  SUPERVISORS  FEEL 
1  AFFECT  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 


Classification 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Per 

No.  of 

Per 

of 

Different 

Times 

Cent 

Super- 

Cent 

Factors 

Factors 

Mentioned 

visors 

Relating  to  the  group  20                 78           h2,o  17  85.0 

Relating  to  the  worker  16                 76          ^+1.8  I8  90. 0 

External  Factors  12  28  15 A  11  55.0 

Totals  M-8  182  100.1 


OtIIOS 


27 

'  From  Table  VIIT  it  can  be  seen  that  ^2.9  per  cent  to  the 

replies  relate  to  the  group  while  ^1.8  per  cent  relate  to  the 
worker.     It  seems  that  supervisors  feel  that  acceptance  is 
affected  more  by  the  factors  relating  to  the  worker  and  those 
relating  to  the  group  than  by  those  which  are  considered  external. 
A.t  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  supervisors  consider 
them  of  about  equal  importance  in  their  effect.    This  can  also 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  at  least  85.0  per  cent  of  the  super- 
visors mentioned  at  least  one  item  relating  to  the  group  and  one 
to  the  worker,  while  only  55.0  per  cent  mentioned  one  or  more 
external  factors. 

Since  factors  relating  to  the  worker  account  for  such  a 
great  nijmber  of  the  responses,  it  seems  that  supervisors  feel 

that  acceptance  can  be  controlled  to  a  reasonable  degree  by  the 

jf 

■worker.    If  this  is  so  and  if  the  external  factors  can  be  con- 
i|trolled  to  some  extent  by  the  agency  or  the  worker,  it  would 
appear  that  the  acceptance  of  the  worker  is,  to  a  great  extent, 

Lontrollable  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  agency  and  the 

'I 

worker. 

Table  IX  studies  the  specific  factors  relating  to  the 
group  which  affect  the  worker *s  acceptance  by  the  group.    It  is  | 
seen  that  there  are  no  outstanding  factors  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  responses  received  from  the  supervisors.    It  would  I 

I 

! 

appear  that  there  is  no  significant  agreement  among  the  super-  j 
ijvisors  regarding  the  significance  of  any  of  these  particular  : 
factors  in  affecting  the  relationship  of  the  worker  to  the  group. 
Many  of  the  particular  factors  seem  to  be  related  to  past 


experience.    It  is  also  seen  that  no  one  factor  in  this  category- 
was  mentioned  by  more  than  35.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  the  general  affect  of  the  group  and  not 
'the  affect  of  any  single  factor  which  supervisors  feel  is 
important . 

TABLE  IX 

ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  RELATING  TO  THE  GROUP  BY  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS 


Number  of  Per  Cent 

Factors  Mentioned  by  Supervisors    Times  Per  Cent    of  Super 


1 

Mentioned 

visors 

"l. 

ox-age  oi  group  aevej-opmeni/ 

n 

/ 

9.0 

35.0 

2. 

7 

f 

9.0 

35.0 

3. 

T —  fir* /^To **Mirt T  ^    l^Q /^Ircf  T'/^nvi/^ 
O        XU"*t3»_.  UIIUIII  XU     OcLCK-gX  UUIIU.  Ux 

D 

7.7 

30.0 

Rel at lonshi n  with  the  nrpvious 

6 

leader 

7.7 

30.0 

5. 

Number  and  rate  of  change  of 

'U. 

previous  workers 

6 

7.7 

30.0 

Past  experience  with  adults 

6 

7.7 

30.0 

,7. 

Physical  characteristics  of 

8. 

the  group  -  size,  age 

5 

6. if 

25.0 

desire  for  and  comcept  of  a 

6. if 

worker 

5 

25.0 

9. 

Length  of  existence  of  the 

group 

h 

5.1 

20.0 

10. 

Goals  and  purposes  of  the  group 

If 

5.1 

20.0 

11. 

Personality  of  the  members 

h 

20.0 

12. 

Type  of  activity  and  programs 

3 

3.8 

15.0 

13. 

Frequency  of  contact  with  the 

worker 

3 

3.8 

15.0 

1^. 

Concept  of  themselves 

3 

3.8 

15.0 

Intra-group  conflicts 

2 

3.6 

10.0 

16. 

Nature  of  personal  problems 

2 

3.6 

10.0 

17. 

Changes  in  membership 

2 

3.6 

10.0 

18. 

Frequency  and  duration  of 

meetings 

1 

1.3 

5.0 

19. 

Indigeneous  leadership 

1 

1.3 

^.0 

20. 

Attitude  toward  outsiders 

1 

1.3 

5.0 

Totals 


78 


100.0 
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I  Table  X  studies  those  factors  relating  to  the  worker 

Chich  the  supervisors  feel  are  significant  in  affecting  the  re- 
lationship.   It  seems  that  group  work  ability  can  be  considered 
the  most  important  group  of  factors  in  relation  to  the  worker 
since  it  accounts  for  ^^.3  per  cent  of  the  replies  in  this 

[particular  category.    It  is  seen  that  the  personality  of  the  ^ 

'I 

j«rorker,  which  has  the  next  most  frequent  number  of  responses,  is  | 
also  considered  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a 
worker  by  a  group.    It  is  important  to  note  that  these  two 
sub-groups  include  the  only  two  factors  which  were  mentioned  by 
over  50,0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors.    The  skill  and  technique, 
^jof  the  worker  was  mentioned  by  80.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors, 
While  the  maturity  of  the  worker  was  considered  important  by  60,0 
per  cent.    It  seems  that  these  two  factors  are  considered  quite 
Significant  by  the  supervisors  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a 
worker. 

'!  Table  XI  is  concerned  vrith  the  "^^xtprnal  factors  which 

affect  the  acceptance  of  the  worker.    It  is  seen  that  physical 
factors  account  for  25.0  per  cent  of  the  responses  and  that  it 
was  mentioned  by  35.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors.    Neither  this 
nor  any  other  single  factor  in  this  category  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered significant  by  the  supervisors.    It  seems  that  here  also 
it  is  the  general  effect  of  the  category  and  not  of  any 
particular  factor  that  is  deemed  important.  ! 
'  Table  XII  is  a  composite  tabulation  of  all  the  factors 

mentioned  by  the  supervisors  in  the  interviews.  From  the  table 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  rather  wide  distribution  in  terms  of 


rv-:> 


TABLE  XI 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXTERNAL  FACTORS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS 


Factors  Mentioned 


1. 

Physical  factors-facilities,  time  — 

7 

25.0 

35.0  1 

\  2. 

Pressure  and  attitude  of  community 

5 

17.8 

25.0 

Character  of  neighborhood 

1^.3 

20.0 

Amount  of  parent  cooperation, 

understanding 

10.7 

15.0 

5. 

Type  of  agency 

2 

7.1 

10.0 

6. 

Source  of  referral 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

7. 

Number  of  workers  and  skill  at  agency 

1 

3.6 

5.0  1 

8. 

Community  and  world-wide  conditions 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

9. 

resources  available 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

10. 

Financial  support 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

11. 

Pressure  and  attitude  of  other  groups 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

12. 

Diversions  outside  of  agency  -  T.V., 

I! 

movies 

1 

3.6 

5.0 

i 

Totals 

28 

100.1 

,the 

'  kinds  of  factors  that  the  supervisors 

felt 

were  significant 

in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a  worker. 

The 

table  contains  a 

list  of  forty-eight  factors.    It  is  indeed  significant  that  only 

i 

two  of  the  forty-eight  different  factors  were  given  by  50.0  per 


cent  or  more  of  the  supervisors.    Although  here  also,  there  is 
a  wide  distribution  and  some  degree  of  agreement  about  the 
factors,  there  are  few  that  most  supervisors  agreed  were 
significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a  group. 
The  two  factors  which  supervisors  felt  were  significant,  i.e., 
i|by  being  mentioned!,  by  50.0  per  cent  or  more  of  the  supervisors 
are: 

1)  The  maturity  of  the  worker. 
I  2)  The  skills  and  techniques  of  the  worker^;  


Number  of  Per  Cent 

Times  Cent  super 

Mentioned  visors 


TABLE  XII 


FACTORS  THAT  SUPERVISORS  FEEL  ARE  IMPORT AM"  IN  EFFECTING 

THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  WORKER 


Factors  mentioned 


No.  Sups.  Per 

Mentioning  Cent, 
Criterion  i 


1.  Skills  and  techniques  of  worker 
1  2.  Maturity  of  the  worker 
'3.  Physical  factors  -  facilities,  time  etc. 
Stage  of  group  development 

5.  Attitudes  and  relationship  with  home  and 

parents 

6.  Physical  characteristics  of  worker  -  age, 

sex,  etc. 

7.  Degree  of  interest  of  worker  in  group 

8.  Socio-economic  background  of  the  members 

9.  Relationship  of  the  group  with  the  previous 

worker 

10.  Number  and  rate  of  change  of  previous  workers 

11.  Past  experience  of  group  with  adults 

12.  Security  of  the  worker 

13.  Status  of  the  worker  in  the  community 
ih.  Physical  characteristics  of  group  -  age, 

size,  etc. 

15.  Desire  for  and  concept-  of  a  worker 

16.  Pressure  and  attitude  of  the  community 

17.  Worker's  understanding  of  behavior 

18.  Worker's  past  experience 

19.  Character  of  neighborhood 

20.  Length  of  existence  of  group 

21.  Goals  and  purposes  of  the  group 

22.  Personality  of  the  members 

23.  Standards  and  expectations  of  the  worker 

2h,  Relationships  of  the  worker  within  the  agency 

25.  Group  member's  concept  of  self 

2o.  Frequency  of  contact  between  worker  and  members 

127.  Type  of  activity  and  programs 

'28.  Amount  of  parent  cooperation  and  understanding 

29.  Training  of  the  group  worker 

'30.  Availability  of  the  worker 

31.  Differences  in  relation  to  the  previous  worker 

32.  Socio-economic  background  of  the  worker 

33.  Intra-group  conflicts 

34-.  Nature  of  Dersonal  problems 

35.  Changes  in  membership 

36.  Type  of  agency 

37.  Reasons  for  worker's  working  with  group 

38.  Intellectual  capacity  of  the  worker 


16 
12 

7 
7 


7 
7 
6 

6 

6 
6 
5 
5 

5 
5 

h 
k 
h 
h 
h 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


80.0 
60.0 
35.0 
35.0 

35.0 

35.0 
35.0 
30.0 

30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
25.0 
25.0| 

25.0! 
25.0 
25.01 
20.0 
20. Oi 

20.0 
20.0 
20. 0| 
20.0' 
15.0, 

I5.0i 

15.0 

15.0 

15. 0; 

15.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

5.0 
5.0 


33. 


TABLE  XII— Continued 


No.  Sups.  Per 

Factors  mentioned 

Mentioning  Cent 

Criterion 

39.  Frequency  and  diiration  of  meetings 
^0.  Indigeneous  leadership 

^1.  Attitude  of  group  members  toward  outsiders 

^2,  Number  of  workers  and  skill  at  agency 

^3.  Source  of  referral 

hh.  Community  and  worldwide  conditions 

^5.  Resources  available 

^6,  Financial  support 

h7.  Pressure  and  attitude  of  other  groups 
^8.  Diversions  outside  of  agency 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


It  is  indeed  significant  that  both  of  these  factors  relate  to 
the  worker.    This  would  again  seem  to  indicate  that  the  super* 
Ivisors  feel  that  the  worker  has  a  good  degree  of  control  over 
his  acceptance  by  a  group, 

I 

I  TABLE  XIII 

I  NUMBER  OF  FACTORS  MENTIONED  BY  THE 

'  SUPERVISORS 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Per 

Factors 

Supervisors 

Cent 

1 

5.0 

3 

15.0 

I 

2 

10.0 

2 

10.0 

7 

2 

10.0 

8* 

1 

5.0 

P 

1 

5.0 

10 

3 

15.0 

11 

1 

5.0 

15 

2 

10.0 

20 

1 

5.0 

23 

1 

5.0 

Totals 

20 

100.0 

♦Includes  the  supervisor  who  was 
not  provided  with  the  questions 
before  the  interview. 


Table  XIII  indicates  the  number  of  separate  factors  that 
the  supervisors  feel  are  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance 
of  a  worker.    It  can  be  seen  that  50.0  per  cent,  or  ten  of  the 
supervisors,  mentioned  seven  or  fewer  items.    It  appears  from  the 
kverage  number  of  factors  mentioned,  9.1^  in  relation  to  the 

f 

total  number  of  different  factors  obtained,  forty-eight,  that 

i 

^ilthough  there  is  some  agreement  as  to  the  specific  kinds  of  I 
factors  that  supervisors  feel  are  significant,  it  is  not  very 
great.    However,  in  relation  to  the  categories  developed,  there 
is  a  reasonable  degree  of  agreement. 

Type  of  Group  and  Age  of  Members 
In  the  pilot  study  it  was  found  that  both  of  the  super- 
Visors  questioned  the  interviewer  regarding  the  type  of  group 
and  the  age  concerned.    Since  the  study  was  an  analysis  of  the 
priteria  and  factors  relating  to  all  ages  and  all  type  of  groups, 
jjbhis  was  clarified  in  that  manner  for  the  supervisors.  However, 
since  it  seemed  that  the  supervisors  felt  that  these  points  were 
tjuite  significant,  they  were  also  included  in  the  study.    It  was 

|ioped  that  the  author  might  obtain  some  indication  of  the 

\} 

Relative  importance  of  them.    The  results  are  given  in  Tables  XIV!| 

('  'I 
^nd  XV, 

I  From  Table  XIV  it  is  seen  that  ten    of  the  twenty  super-  jj 

|i 

yisors,  or  55.6  per  cent,  stated  that  it  was  easier  to  gain 

II 

acceptance  in  activity  groups  than  in  friendiship  groups.  Of 

li 

these  ten,  seven  qualified  their  answers  by  stating  that  it  was 
easier  to  gain  acceptance  as  a  resource  person.    It  would  appear 


TABLE  XIV 


RATE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  IN  ACTIVITY  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  GROUPS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE 
SUPERVISORS* 


,  Type 

Easier  Acceptance 

of 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

!  Group 

Supervisors 

Activity 

10 

55.6 

Friendship 

2 

11.1 

Either 

6 

33.3 

Totals  18 

100.0 

*Does  not 

include  the  two 

supervisors  in 

the  pilot 

study. 

TABLE  XV 

RATE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  BY  AGE  OF  THE  MEB/BERS 
AS  SEEN  BY  THE  SUPERVISORS* 


Age  of 

Easier  Acceptance 

the 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Members 

Supervisors 

Pre-teen 

Ik 

77.7 

Teen-age 

0 

0.0 

Either 

h 

22.2 

Totals  18 

99.9 

*Does  not 

include  the  two 

supervisors  in 

the  pilot 

study. 

that,  although  55.6  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  stated  that  it 
was  easier  to  gain  acceptance  in  an  activity  group,  there  is  somel 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  acceptance  involved.    Of  the  six 
supervisors  who  stated  that  it  was  the  same  in  either  group,  fourj 
were  careful  to  point  out  that  this  was  in  reference  to 
acceptance  as  a  group  worker  and  not  in  reference  to  the  skill  || 
that  was  being  taught.    This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory 
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advanced  above  and  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  supervisors 
feel  that  a  different  degree  of  acceptance  is  required  by  workers! 
jjRTith  activity  and  friendship  groups. 

I        From  Table  XV  it  can  be  seen  that  77.7  per  cent  of  the 
supervisors  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  gain  acceptance  by  pre- 
teens  than  by  teen-age  children,    This  would  seem  to  be  supporte 
by  the  theory  of  general  teen-age  rebellion  against  adults.  It 
can  also  be  seen  that  22.2  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  stated 
that  it  was  of  equal  difficulty  gaining  acceptance  in  either 
group. 

Suiranary  of  Chapter  V 
In  summary,  three  categories  are  used  in  tabulating  the 
factors  which  supervisors  feel  are  significant  in  affecting  the 
acceptance  of  a  worker  by  a  group:     (1)  factors  relating  to  the 
group;  (2)  factors  relating  to  the  worker;  and  (3)  external 
factors.    It  seems  that  supervisors  consider  factors  relating 
to  the  group  and  those  relating  to  the  worker  of  about  equal 
importance.    If  the  external  factors  can  be  influenced  by  the 
worker  and  the  agency,  then  the  acceptance  of  the  worker  can  be 
controlled  within  limits.    In  regard  to  the  factors  relating  to 
the  worker,  which  affect  his  acceptance  by  the  group,  it  seems 
that  group  work  ability  and  personality  are  considered  the  most 

isignif  icant . 

1.' 

Only  two  items  were  mentioned  by  ten  or  more  of  the 
supervisors.    It  would  seem  that  since  only  two  of  the  forty- 
eight  factors  were  mentioned  by  50,0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors 
they  are  highly  significant.    They  are: 
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I  (1)    The  maturity  of  the  worker. 

(2)    The  skills  and  techniques  of  the  worker.  ! 
The  average  number  of  factors  mentioned  by  the  supervisors  is 
9.1.    In  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  specific  factors,  it| 
seems  that  there  is  little  agreement  by  the  supervisors  as  to 
what  separate  factors  are  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptancej 
of  a  worker  by  a  group. 

In  the  study  of  age  as  a  factor,  it  seems  that  more  super- 
visors felt  that  it  was  easier  to  gain  acceptance  with  pre-teen 
age  groups  than  with  those  in  their  teens.    Thirty-three  per  cenlil 
stated  that  this  factor  did  not  make  any  difference.    In  regard 
to  the  type  of  group,  more  supervisors  stated  that  it  was  easier 
to  gain  acceptance  in  an  activity  group  than  in  a  friendship 
group.    However,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  acceptance  which  the  supervisors  felt  was  necessary 
in  each  group,  | 

j 


CMPTER  VI 


GROUP  RECORDS 


This  chapter  analyzes  two  group  records  in  terms  of  the 
results  of  the  study.    The  records  are  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
test  the  conclusions  reached  and  serve  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  records  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  findings. 

The  groups  were  chosen  because  they  present  vastly 
different  pictures  in  group  development,  socio-economic  back- 
ground, religion,  social  standing,  type  of  residential  area, 
agency  facilities  and  personnel,  community  resources,  and  close- 
ness in  background  between  the  leader  and  the  group.    They  are 
presented  in  weekly  summaries  over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

The  first  group  presented  is  the  Teens: 

Background:    The  Teens  are  a  group  of  thirty- 
:  two  teen-age,  Jewish  boys,  fourteen  to  seventeen 

!  years  of  age,  who  meet  by -weekly  at  the  local 

Jewish  Community  Center.    The  grout),  the  only  one 
for  teen-age  boys  at  the  agency,  is  affiliated 
with  a  national  organization  and  has  itself  been 
in  existence  for  tvrenty-four  years.    For  the  past 
few  years  the  club  has  been  fujictioning  to  a  great 
degree  without  any  adult  leadership.    Those  adults 
who  did  work  with  them  were  many,  varied,  and 
erratic  in  attendance  at  meetings.     It  is  at 
i  present  functioning  on  a  fairly  advanced  group 

level  through  its  indigenous  leadership  with  a 
full  program  of  diversified  activities. 

The  agency  is  rather  small  with  only  one  full 
time  professionally  trained  worker.    There  is  a 
hal].-gym,  game  room,  and  several  meeting  rooms.  Other 
community  facilities  include  the  YMCA,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  gym.    In  terms  of  program  resources,  the  national 
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organization  sends  out  periodical  bulletins  and 
manuscripts  in  addition  to  a  regular  newspaper. 
Relationships  between  the  agency  and  the  community 
are  good  with  many  of  the  parents  participating  in 
various  agency  programs. 

The  group  itself  requested  the  agency  director 
to  help  them  get  a  leader.    The  present  worker,  a 
first  year  student  at  a  school  of  social  work,  comes 
from  a  background  that  is  relatively  similar  to  that 
of  the  group.    He  works  at  the  agency  three  days  per 
week  and  is  available  to  the  members  during  most  of 
this  time. 

Week  I  -  Session  I  -  Group  Meeting 
Attendance  -  28        The  worker  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  group  by  the  agency  director  at 
the  meeting  but  had  played  basket  ball  with  some 
of  the  members  before  it.    Although  offered  a  seat 
with  the  officers  at  the  table,  he  sat  instead  on 
a  side  of  the  room,  as  did  the  members.    The  meet- 
ing was  conducted  well  and  according  to  parliamentary 
procedure  but  the  behavior  of  the  members  was 
characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  inattention,  joking 
and  general  fooling.    There  was  some  conflict  about 
whether  to  have  the  captain  of  the  football  team 
elected  or  appointed  and  finally  A  suggested  they 
ask  the  worker  who  suggested  a  combination  of  both. 
Further  discussion  at  the  meeting,  which  was  handled 
well,  dealt  with  the  purchase  of  jackets  and  helmets, 
the  planning  of  a  dance  and  other  assorted  programs. 
The  activities  were  rather  full  with  the  group 
efficiently  organized  into  committees. 

Week  II  -  Executive  Board    The  worker  arrived 
late  with  Mr.  M,    Again  there  was  little  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  worker.    In  discussing  football  equip- 
ment the  group  agreed  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  M  and 
the  worker  that  they  purchase  helmets.    They  easily 
accepted  Mr,  M's  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
adult  group  would  not  be  able  to  o'ive  them  the  money 
for  this,  after  they  had  asked, £  suggested  they 
publish  a  club  newspaper  and  when  they  found  that  the 
worker  would  be  able  to  help  them,  they  agreed  to  go 
ahead.    After  the  meeting,  the  worker  arranged  an 
appointment  to  discuss  this  with  S  and  then  informally 
talked  with  many  of  the  boys. 

Later  in  the  Week:    The  worker  attended  part  of  a 
regional  convention  which  some  of  the  members  from 
the  group  were  attending.    When  the  worker  arrived 
L  ran  over  and  told  him  they  were  planning  to  bid 
to  get  the  next  conference.    The  worker  clarified 


several  points,  asking  about  expenses,  conflicts, 
and  facilities  available  and  then  suggested  the  bid 
only  be  tentative,  to  which  L  and  the  others  agreed. 
Later  the  worker  was  asked  to  attend  a  private 
session  where  the  conference  was  discussed  and  still 
later  to  a  session  devoted  to  a  caucus  for  the 
elections.    Before  leaving  M.  told  the  worker  about 
their  exploits  the  night  before  when  they  attended 
a  burlesque  show  and  a  policeman  had  to  talk  to  them. 

Week  IT. I  -  Session  2      Most  of  the  members  arrived 
Attendance:    27  early  and  an  informal 

discussion  was  held  in  the  lounge  before  the  meeting. 
I  spoke  to  the  worker  about  the  Dlaces  for  the 
conference  and  then  J  asked  the  worker  to  help  with 
plans  for  the  Sabbath  service.    At  the  meeting  there 
was  some  conflict  about  the  way  the  financial  records 
were  kept  and  it  was  suggested  and  agreed  that  the 
worker  would  check  them.    The  business  of  the  meeting 
was  full  with  discussions  about  the  conference,  the 
proposed  scrappaper  drive  and  dance.     In  discussing 
the  scrap  paper  drive  C  recommended  they  give  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  funds  to  a  certain  charity. 
When  the  group  voted  against  this,  he  became  quite 
angry  and  was  finally  ejected  from  the  meeting.  After 
the  meeting,  he  sought  out  the  worker,  was  able  to  see 
that  his  anger  vras  out  of  proportion  to  the  situation 
and  to  see  his  future  role  in  terms  of  educating  the 
group  to  community  service.    L  then  suggested  and  made 
an  appointment  to  go  with  the  worker  to  see  about 
getting  a  hall  for  the  conference. 

Later  in  Week:    The  worker  discussed  plans  for  the  news- 
paper with  S  and  preliminary  outlines  were  made.  He 
also  spoke  with  J  regarding  the  Sabbath  service  and 
the  two  were  able  to  organize  a  simple  program. 

Week  IV  -  Executive  board  ^Worker  absent. 

Week  V  -  Meeting  3    The  meeting  was  late  in 
Attendance:    25         starting.    The  financial  report 
was  much  improved  and  acknowledged  by  the  group.  A 
exhibited  a  great  need  for  attention  at  this  meeting. 
Plans  for  a  debate,  movie  and  the  paper  drive  were 
discussed.    Many  members  volunteered  to  work  on  the 
newspaper  and  the  plans  made  by  the  worker  and  J.  for 
the  Sabbath  Service  were  readily  accepted  by  the  group. 
Committees  were  also  organized  for  the  conference. 
Later  in  week:    The  paper  drive  netted  $^0. 

Week  VI  -  Executive  Board  —  Worker  not  present. 
Later  in  Week:    Ten  members  attended  the  newspaper 
committee  meeting  and  further  plans  were  made.  Still 
later  in  the  week  S  told  the  worker  that  many  of  the 
articles  had  been  written.     J  called  prior  to  the 
Sabbath  service  and  needed  some  reassurance  from  the 


i  worker.    The  program  went  well  and  there  were  many 

positive  comments.    The  convention  housing  committee 

'  met,  preliminary  plans  were  made  and  lists  of  people 

to  contact  were  passed  out.    In  response  to  a  call 
that  the  agency  had  received  about  the  group  taking 

1  scrap  paper  that  didn't  belong  to  them  on  their  drive, 

I  the  worker  suggested  they  send  a  note  of  apology. 

I  Several  days  later  this  was  done.  I 

I  There  are  many  factors  which  would  facilitate  the 

leader's  acceptance  in  this  group.    They  are  at  an  advanced 
level  of  development,  come  from  a  rather  good  socio-economic 
backgroiind  and  have  had  fairly  positive  experiences  with  adults. 
They  have  had  many  previous  leaders,  have  used  them  to  the  ' 

r 

greatest  degree  possible  within  the  limits  set  by  the  leader, 
^nd  have  requested  help  in  getting  another.    Their  attitude 
toward,  and  their  concept  of  the  worker  is  positive.  Meetings 
are  not  too  frequent  but  committees  meet  regularly  and  outside 
contacts  bring  the  members  together  often.    Group  membership  is 
valued  and  the  indigenous  leadership  is  good. 

,l  In  addition  the  worker  comes  from  a  background  similar  to 

the  members  and  is  more  positive  in  his  attitude  toward  the  group 
than  the  previous  leaders.    He  has  had  some  group  work  training  and 
a  little  experience.    His  relationships  at  the  agency  are  good  and 
the  worker  is  readily  available  for  discussions  with  the  members, i| 

Facilities  at  the  agency  and  outside  resources  are  good  and 

I 

financial  support  is  available  to  the  group.    Attitudes  of  the 

I 

community  are  positive  and  the  parents  readily  cooperate.  Since 
so  many  of  these  factors  are  positive,  it  would  seem  that  the 
worker  would  be  able  to  gain  acceptance  fairly  easily  in  this 
group.  \ 


( 
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In  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  the  worker,  it  is  seen 
that  at  the  first  meeting  he  is  asked  to  sit  at  the  table  with 
the  officers  and  then  quickly  called  upon  as  a  resource  person 
who  can  help  them  resolve  their  problem  about  the  election  of  the 
captain.    Throughout  this  and  the  rest  of  the  meetings, 
attendance  is  good  as  are  the  atmosphere  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
members  to  the  agency,  the  activities,  and  themselves.    As  the 
meetings  progress,  we  see  the  group  utilizing  the  worker  more  and 
more  as  a  resource  person.    He  is  frequently  sought  out  in 
relation  to  group  problems,  and  to  help  with  the  particular 
activities.    The  group  is  dependent  upon  him  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  realistic  balance  between  dependence  and  independence.! 

In  writing  of  the  first  meeting  the  worker  makes  positive 
comments  regarding  the  group,  seems  to  be  able  to  relax  in  the 
meeting  and  to  accept  the  group.    There  is  no  need  throughout 
the  record  for  him  to  give  material  things  or  to  have  to  be 
limiting  with  the  group.    He  is  not  placed  in  a  controlling  role. 
In  terras  of  group  movement,  the  group  begins  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, plans  for  a  conference,  and  is  helped  to  better  their  || 
programs.    In  general  the  response  to  the  worker  over  the  first 
six  weeks  is  positive.    They  listen  to  him,  cooperate,  seek  him 
out  often,  utilize  his  skills,  and  turn  to  him  for  help  with 
group  problems.    From  the  criteria  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
leader  is  reasonably  well  accepted  by  the  group. 

The  second  group  is  called  the  ACES: 

'  Background;    The  Aces  are  a  group  of  eleven 

Catholic,  American  boys,  thirteen  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  of  the  lower  socio-economic  class.  They 


live  in  a  highly  congested  area  of  low  mobility,  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.    The  area  is  inhabited  pri- 
marily by  Italian  Americans  and  is  characterized  by  an 
extremely  high  population  index,  rather  old  and  dilapi- 
dated tenement  buildings,  narrow  streets  and  few  play 
areas.    It  is  small  in  size  and  physically  cut  off  from 
other  residential  areas  in  the  city.    All  of  the  members 
but  one  attend  the  local  Catholic  parochial  school. 

The  club  has  been  in  existence  for  just  over  one 
year.    Its  first  worker  was  invited  to  work  with  the 
group  because  of  his  special  training.    At  that  time 
the  group  was  described  as  pre-delinquent .    They  relied 
rather  heavily  on  the  worker  for  leadership  and  help  in 
suggesting  and  arranging  for  activities.    The  group 
meets  once  a  week  at  the  local  settlement  where  facili- 
ties are  severely  limited.    Two  untrained  workers  handle 
the  entire  program.    Because  of  the  size  of  the  agency 
and  the  number  of  youngsters  served ,  the  agency  has  to 
observe  a  rigid  schedule  in  the  use  of  the  facilities. 

The  members  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  conflict 
with  any  form  of  authority,  have  difficulty  observing 
limits  and  are  quite  aggressive  and  hostile  in  their 
behavior.    They  refer  to  themselves  as  "Delinquents", 
consider  themselves  tough  and  need  to  maintain  the  , 
prestige  of  their  community  through  their  toughness.  | 
In  general  they  see  adults  as  controlling  and  primitive.  | 

I 

The  leader  has  had  one  year  of  training  at  a  school  | 
of  social  work  but  comes  from  a  vastly  different  back- 
ground than  the  group.    Religion,  cultural  background, 
socio-economic  standing  and  education  are  all  quite 
different.    In  addition  the  worker  comes  to  the  agency 
only  for  the  meetings  anxi  his  office  is  in  another 
section  of  the  city. 

Week  I  -  Session  I  -  Group  Meeting  1 
Attendance:  7  members         The  worker  was  introduced 
to  the  group  by  his  supervisor  who  left  a  short  while 
later  when  it  appeared  that  the  meeting  was  reasonably 
under  control.    Various  games  were  played  but  for  only 
short  duration  as  it  seemed  the  interest  span  of  the 
members  was  short.     During  some  of  the  more  active  games,, 
the  group  became  somewhat  boisterous,  pushing,  shoving,  ' 
and  hitting  each  other.    The  worker  then  introduced 
"Rumor",  a  game  in  which  a  sentence  is  whispered  around 
the  circle  and  then  the  final  result  is  compared  with 
what  was  started.    After  a  short  while  sexual  expressions 
were  used  in  increasing  numbers.    Suggestions  from  the 
worker  that  they  try  using  rhyming  lines  had  no  effect 
and  the  game  was  continued  in  the  same  fashion.    After  I 
a  while  one  of  the  members  suggested  scatter.  Several 
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of  the  boys  then  turned  out  the  lights  in  the  room  and 
all  began  to  throw  things  at  each  other.    When  the 
worker  turned  on  the  lights,  they  all  quickly  left  the 
room. 

Week  II  ~  Session  II  ~  Group  Meeting 

Attendance:    7  members    Several  of  the  members  were  I 
waiting  and  greeted  the  worker  when  he  arrived  at  the 
agency.    When  the  worker  suggested  they  might  play  some 
games  at  the  meeting,  the  group  quickly  chose  "Rumor" 
again  and  played  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  week  before. 
Suggestions  for  change  f^-om  the  worker  had  no  effect. 
Finally  the  worker  stated  that  it  really  wasn*t  any  fun 
that  way  and  besides,  they  weren't  shocking  him.  They 
shortly  stopped  and  then  started  to  barricade  the  door 
with  chairs  and  tables.    The  worker  pointed  out  that 
this  was  all  right  but  that  they  had  to  be  careful  of 
the  furniture.    When  they  continued  to  throw  the 
furniture  about,  the  worker  was  forced  to  be  firm  and 
tell  them  to  stop,  which  they  did.     Games  were  played 
for  the  rest  of  the  meeting  but  all  were  characterized 
by  as  much  aggressive  behavior  as  possible  within  the 
structure  of  the  game.    Later,  while  smoking,  they  threw  i 
the  ash  tray  the  worker  provided  back  and  forth  between  ' 
them  and  threw  the  ashes  on  the  floor.    For  a  short 
period  before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  they  sat  about 
discussing  future  plans  and  indicated  the  thing  they 
wanted  most  was  to  take  trips  out  of  the  area  to  the 
agency  camp  or  other  place.    The  meeting  was  finally 
closed  by  the  worker.  , 

li 

Week  3  -  Session  3  -  Group  Meeting 

Attendance:     17  people      Many  new  people  were  present 
and  the  group  seemed  more  passive  than  usual.    The  members 
again  wanted  to  play  "Rumor"  but  the  worker  indicated  they 
would  have  to  limit  membership  and  that  it  was  especially 
necessary  in  view  of  the  coming  trip  to  camp.    Some  of 
the  guests  were  immediately  ejected  from  the  room.  The 
members  then  attempted  to  bargain  with  the  worker  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  members  to  be  allowed  in  the  club, 
or  in  terms  of  how  all  could  be  worked  into  the  meetings 
or  trips  at  various  times;  but  the  worker  would  not 
relax  the  limits.    The  members  cou3-d  not  agree  to  a  vote 
and  finally  cards  were  cut  by  the  guests  to  see  who 
would  remain  in  the  club.    After  some  informal  games 
the  worker  passed  out  membership  cards  which  the  members  | 
eager]y  filled  out.    When  the  worker  started  to  close  | 
the  meeting  M  quickly  turned  out  the  lights  and  the  boys  ' 
recommenced  their  behavior  of  two  weeks  before.  When 
the  worker  turned  on  the  lights,  they  all  ran  out  quickly 
with  M.  delaying  for  several  seconds  and  then  telling  the 
worker  he  would  see  him  on  Saturday.  l| 
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Week  IV  -  Session  IV  -  Trip  to  Camp 

Attendance:     8  meinbers  "* 

1  guest         Although  the  worker 
arrived  early,  S  stated  that  he  thought  he  wasn't  coining 
and  the  worker  reassured  him  that  he  followed  through 
on  his  promises.    V/hen  the  rest  of  the  members  arrived 
they  fought  about  sitting  on  the  rear  seat  of  the  beach 
wagon.    The  worker  i^ediately  set  several  simple  rules 
regarding  behavior  and  the  time  of  departure  from  camp. 
The  group  attempted  to  bargain  on  the  time  but  the 
worker  remained  firm.     On  the  trip,  they  sang  for  a 
while,  talked  about  a  recent  murder  case,  and  questioned  , 
the  worker  about  what  would  happen  if  some  one  shot  at  a  i 
gas  tank.    At  one  point  they  attempted  to  get  the  worker  l| 
to  drive  faster  but  stopped  when  the  worker  indicated  it 
was  both  against  the  law  and  dangerous.    At  camp,  they 
immediately  loked  through  the  drawers  of  the  whole  first  I 
floor  of  the  building.     E  and  G  shared  a  box  of  paper  ' 
clips  they  found  and  put  them  in  their  pocket.  The 
worker  noticed  this  and  stated  that  if  they  needed  them  i 
they  could  have  them,  and  a  short  while  later  G  returned  j 
his  to  the  drawer.    They  roamed  the  second  floor  and  the  Ij 
worker  was  fD'rm  since  they  were  told  not  to  go  there. 
While  eating  they  threw  the  wrappers  from  sandwiches 
about  indiscriminately.    Random  activity  was  used  since  H 
they  weren't  interested  in  games  but  on  several  occasions 
they  broke  into  one  of  the  other  buildings  and  the  worker 
firmly  indicated  they  would  return  home  immediately  if  it 
happened  again.    Afterward  a  short  ride  was  taken  to  the  j 
beach  where  the  worker  protected  L  against  the  caustic 
rem.arks  of  an  outsider  and  then  took  the  group  home 
because  several  were  pushed  into  the  water.     On  the 
return  trip  there  was  a  great  deal  of  aggressive  behavior" 
and  the  worker  stopT^e^^'  the  beach  wagon  several  times  to 
speak  to  the  members.    They  complained  about  getting  a 
"lecture"  and  the  worker  pointed  out  realistically  the 
danger  involved  in  fighting  in  the  car.    Later  they 
started  to  sing  "We  hate  you"  and  still  later,  when 
they  thought  they  had  bothered  another  driver  they  sang 
"YiTe'll  protect  you."    The  worker  stopped  and  bought  cones 
before  he  dropped  them  off.    When  he  left  them  on  the 
corner,  L  said  "Thank  you",  while  the  others  made 
comments  like  "I'll  see  you  in  China". 

VIeek  V  -  Session  V  -  Trip  to  V/orker's  Office  , 
Attendance:    9  members     When  the  worker  arrived  he  1| 
found  several  members  waiting  but  they  said  nothing  to 
him.    At  first  they  were  hesitant  about  going  to  the 
worker's  office  but  then  they,  as  a  group,  agreed  and 
aggressively  entered  the  beach  wagon.    The  worker  set 
some  simple  limits  before  leaving.     On  the  way  the 
members  called  out  to  people  on  the  streets,  frequently 
using  Italian.    At  the  office,  they  were  quiet  at  first,  ij 
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did  not  take  off  their  jackets.    When  the  worker 
suggested  games  they  decided  on  "Rumor"  and  again 
reacted  as  in  the  past  and  in  addition  made  references 
to  some  of  the  members.    The  worker  discussed  this 
with  the  group  and  then  they  went  on  to  discuss  future 
programs.    Afterward  the  members  listened  to  some  music 
and  danced  together  before  the  meeting  ended.  Ash 
trays  were  used  and  the  office  was  kept  reasonably  neat 
and  clean.     On  the  return  trip  they  did  become  somewhat 
boisterous.     E  asked  if  worker  could  get  girls  and  if 
they  could  have  a  party  at  the  office.    The  worker  said 
he  thought  they  might  if  the  group  wanted  and  when  they 
all  agreed,  the  worker  said  he  would  start  working  on 
it.    Back  at  their  agency  they  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  beach  wagon  and  then  on  leaving,  almost  all  of  the 
members  said  good  bye  to  the  worker. 

Week  VI  -  Session  VI  —  Swimming 

Attendance:     10  members 

3  guests     When  the  worker  arrived 
without  the  beach  wagon,  some  of  the  members  stated  they 
weren't  going  but  finally  all  agreed  to  go  sv/imming 
after  the  worker  explained  that  some  of  the  other  clubs  , 
use  it  too.    The  boys  remained  reasonably  close  together, 
walking  in  small  groups  with  M  showing  the  way.  D 
commented  that  if  anyone  in  the  area  in  which  they  were 
walking  said  anything  to  the  boys,  they  were  going  to 
kill  them.    In  response  to  the  worker's  questions  D 
stated  that  the  boys  in  that  area  didn't  like  the  guys 
from    here  and  always  started  fights.    When  the  worker 
tried  to  show  that  that  was  exactly  what  D  was  doing 
now,  he  failed  to  see  it.    However,  although  they  did  pass 
groups  of  boys  no  fights  were  started    At  the  pool  all 
but  five  went  swimming  and  enjoyed  it.    While  undressing 
there  were  comments  about  physiques  and  G  stated  that 
the  worker  had  a  nice  build.     On  the  way  out  of  the 
building,  the  boys  lighted  cigarets  prematurely  but 
quickly  put  them  out  when  the  worker  spoke  to  them.  On 
the  way  back  D  and  E  talked  about  a  party  and  dues  and 
then  later  some  of  the  others  suggested  officers  be 
elected.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  worker,  a  meeting 
was  held  when  they  arrived  and  the  boys  discussed  the 
party.    There  was  some  conflict  regarding  who  should 
come  and  the  worker  firmly  indicated  that  all  of  the 
members  could  attend  and  that  none  were  to  be  limited 
because  of  age  or  physical  size.    The  worker  indicated 
he  could  let  some  of  them  use  the  office  for  a  private 
party  but  this  party  was  a  club  affair  and  all  could 
attend.    This  was  accepted.    Before  the  meeting  ended, 
the  worker  asked  if  the  boys  would  mind  if  he  went 
around  and  met  their  parents  and  indicated  he  would 
like  to  have  them  present  when  he  did  so.    There  were 
some  violent  objections,  especially  from  E,  but  D  and 
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M  gave  the  worker  permission  and  he  told  them  he 
would  let  them  know  when  he  was  coming. 

The  Aces  present  a  contrasting  picture  with  the  Teens. 
There  are  many  factors  which  according  to  the  tabulations,  would 
hinder  the  acceptance  of  the  worker.    They  are  at  a  rather  low 
level  of  group  development,  come  from  a  rather  poor  socio- 
economic background  and  have  had  many  negative  experiences  with 
adults.    The  group  had  been  in  existence  for  only  one  year  and 
has  had  only  one  leader.    There  is  no  overt  indigenous  leadership. 
They  see  the  worker  as  a  person  who  can  do  things  for  them  and  ^ 
give  them  the  kind  of  things  that  would  help  them  have  a  good 
time.    The  group  is  seen  as  a  vehicle  for  having  a  good  time; 
that  is,  if  there  is  nothing  better  to  do.    Meetings  are  held 
weekly  and  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  worker. 

The  worker,  as  indicated,  comes  from  a  vastly  different 
background  than  the  members.    He  had  one  year  of  group  work 
training  and  a  little  additional  experience.    He  does  not  wo-^k  | 
at  the  agency  hut  attends  only  for  meetings  and  is  not  readily  j 
available  to  the  members  outside  of  meetings.    Facilities  at  the  ' 
agency  and  outside  resources  a^e  fair.    Parents  knov/  little  of 
what  goes  on  at  the  agency  or  the  group.    Financial  support  is 
not  readily  available  at  the  agency  either.  ' 
(  In  evaluating  the  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  the  criteriaj 

we  see  that  the  group  immediately  places  the  worker  in  a  controll- 
ing role.    They  are  able  to  use  the  worker  as  a  resource  person 
but  only  in  terms  of  immediate  gratification  in  games.    In  sharp  j| 
contrast  to  wanting  to  be  close  to  the  worker  they  run  quickly 
--out  of  the  room  and  take  the  rear  seats  in  the  beach  wagon.     In  1- 
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time,  the  members  are  able  to  utilize  the  worker  to  a  greater 
degree  as  a  resource  person  and  eventually  seek  his  help  in 
planning  a  party  and  arranging  for  girls.  ■ 
The  members  react  negatively  to  the  worker *s  suggestions. 
They  fail  to  use  the  ash  tray  provided,  continue  to  throw  chairs, 
and  continue  to  fight  in  the  beach  wagon.    At  the  same  time  one 
can  see  that  they  are  slowly  beginning  to  cooperate  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  worker  by  keeping  his  office  fairly  clean  and 
putting  out  cigarets  when  aske-i .    There  is  little  awareness  of 
any  group  problems  so  the  members  can  not  come  to  the  worker 
about  them.    Activities  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  prior  to  'I 

the  leader's  arrival  but  some  of  the  thinking  is  progressing  to  , 

)| 

newer  programs.  However,  even  in  this  the  members  are  completely 
dependent  on  the  leader  and  can  not  do  very  much  for  themselves.il 

The  worker  himself  has  difficulty  in  relating  to  the 
group  as  seen  from  the  record.    He  speaks  of  a  meeting  being  j| 
"reasonably  mder  control,"    The  worker  is  not  aware  of  indivi- 
dual members  imtil  the  third  session.    His  insecurity  is  also 
evident  in  terms  of  the  worker's  giving  the  group  the  ice  creams 
after  he  is  forced  to  set  limits  and  take  them  home  when  they 
get  into  trouble  at  the  beach.    Frequently,  he  has  to  assume  a 
controlling  role.    In  terms  of  group  movement,  the  group  appears || 
to  have  gone  far.    Their  behavior  seems  to  have  changed  —  they 
are  interested  in  newer  and  better  programs,  they  are  nov;  seek- 
ing help  from  the  worker  in  this  area.    Although  the  response  is 

I 

quite  aggressive  initially,  the  reaction  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
weeks  is  more  positive.    They  listen  to  the  worker,  cooperate  ' 
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within  limits  and  seek  his  help  with  some  of  their  desired 
programs.  '  'I 

In  terms  of  the  criteria  just  enumerated  we  can  assume 
that  even  by  the  last  meeting  there  is  a  difference  between  the  |j 
two  groups  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  j 
worker.    With  the  Aces  there  appears  to  be  some  ambivalence 
regarding  accepting  the  worker  while  the  leader  of  the  Teens  is  || 
fairly  easily  accepted. 

This  analysis  has  been  simple  in  nature  and  has  attempted 
to  indicate  how  group  records  can  be  studied  in  terms  of  the 
findings.    It  cannot  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  factors  and  the  criteria  but  simply  serves  to  point  || 
out  that  some  kind  of  a  relationship  appears  to  exist.  ; 

In  summary  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  are  inj 
relation  to  group  development,  socio-economic  background,  social 
standing,  residential  area,  agency  facilities  and  personnel, 
community  resources,  difference  in  worker *s  background,  attitude 
toward  adults,  and  concept  of  the  worker.    The  resulting  j| 
differences  in  criteria  are  not  as  obvious.    There  is  a 
difference  in  the  degree  the  worker  is  used  as  a  resource 
person,  the  reaction  of  the  group  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
worker,  the  controlling  role  in  which  the  worker  is  placed,  the  l| 
degree  to  which  the  leader  is  sought  out  by  the  members ,  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  group  toward  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Sm?MA?.Y  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  thesis  has  attempted?  to  study  the  factors  and  the 
criteria  which  a  selected  group  of  supervisors  consider  meaning- 
ful in  determining  whether  a  worker  is  being  accepted  by  a 
group.    Srsecif icall^r  the  objectives  are:     (1)  to  indicate  the 
criteria  that  they  use  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker 
by  a  group,  and  (2)  to  indicate  the  factors  which  they  feel 
affect  the  process.    As  a  result  of  the  pilot  study  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  affect  of  the  type  of  group  and 
the  age  of  the  members  on  the  acceptance  of  the  worker. 

The  data  was  obtained  from  interviews  with  twenty  of  the 
twenty-two  supervisors  of  social  group  work  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  during  the  school  year,  1953- 
5^.    The  supervisors  were  first  asked  the  three  basic  questions. 
No  definitions  or  illustrations  were  offered  and  a  strong  atteijpt 
was  made  to  avoid  any  subjective  influence  by  the  author  on  the 
responses  of  the  supervisors.    'lYhen  these  questions  were 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supervisors  they  were 
requested  to  answer  the  two  additional  questions  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  t3rpe  of  group  and  the  age  of  the  members. 

In  tabulating  the  results  each  item  metioned  by  the 
supervisors  received  a  value  of  one.    In  cases  of  duplication 
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under  the  given  tables,  only  one  of  the  responses  was  used  and 

the  additional  items  were  discarded.    Certain  categories,  based 

on  the  subjective  interpretation  of  the  replies  by  the  author, 

were  established  and  include  specific  related  items.  The 

material  has  been  analyzed  both  in  relation  to  the  individual 

items  and  in  relation  to  the  categories.    It  is  hoped  that  the 

findings  will  prove  provocative  and  be  useful  for  further  study 

in  the  field.  ) 

Conclusions  i 

The  supervisors  mentioned  forty-two  specific  criteria  on' 

which  they  base  their  evaluation  of  a  worker's  acceptance.  The 

average  number  mentioned  by  each  supervisor  was  11.8,    The  j 

specific  criteria  fall  into  four  natural  groupings:     (1)  the 

response  to  the  worker;  (2)  group  climate;  (3)  group  movement; 

and  (h)  the  response  of  the  worker.    It  is  seen  that  5l»5  P«5r 

cent  of  the  total  number  of  responses,  relate  to  the  response 

to  the  worker  while  27.0  per  cent  relate  to  the  group  climate. 

At  least  one  item  in  each  of  these  areas  was  mentioned  by  each 

of  the  supervisors.    It  would  seem  that  the  res-oonse  of  the 

members  to  the  worker  and  group  climate  are  considered  the  most 

significant  groups  of  criteria  by  the  supervisors,  l| 
Seven  specific  criteria  were  mentioned  by  50.0  per  cent 

or  more  of  the  supervisors.    It  would  seem  that  they  are  highly 

significant  in  evaluating  the  acceptance  of  a  worker.    They  are:  | 

I;  j 

I!         (1)  Regular  and  constant  attendance,  i 

(2)  Spontaneous  and  informal  atmosphere,  I 

\\ 

(3)  Need  for  controls. 

(h)  Desire  for  frequent  physical  contact  with  the  worker. 
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(5)  Talk  about  their  T)ersonal  life, 

(6)  Expanded  horizons  -  newer  and  better  group  programs. 

(7)  Reactions  to  the  worker's  suggestions-do  they  cooperate 
Forty-eight  different  factors  were  mentioned  by  the 

supervisors.     Only  two  of  the  factors  were  mentioned  by  50.0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  supervisors  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  highly  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  a  worker 
by  a  group.    They  are: 

(1)  The  skills  and  techniques  of  the  worker. 

(2)  The  maturity  of  the  worker. 

The  replies  fall  into  three  natural  groupings:  (1) 
factors  relating  to  the  group;  (2)  factors  relating  to  the 
worker;  (3)  external  factors.    The  factors  relating  to  the 
group  and  those  relating  to  the  worker  each  account  for  over 
^1.0  per  cent  of  the  total  n'Tnber  of  responses  of  the  super- 
visors.   In  addition  85.0  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  mentioned 
at  least  one  item  relating  to  the  group  while  90.0  per  cent  of 
the  supervisors  mentioned  at  least  one  item  relating  to  the 
worker.    It  seems  that  both  of  these  areas  are  considered  highlj^ 
significant  in  their  affect  on  the  acceptance  of  the  worker.  It 
also  seems  that  supervisors  feel  that  workers  can  influence,  to 
a  reasonable  degree,  the  acceptance  process. 

Recommendations 
The  findings  of  this  study  indicate:  (1)  there  are 
forty-two  specific  criteria  which  the    supervisors  use  to  I 
evaluate  the  acceptance  of  a  worker,  seven  of  which  are  used  by' 
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most  of  them;  and  (2)  that  there  are  forty-eight  different  fact- 
ors which  supervisors  feel  affect  the  process,  two  of  which  most 
of  the  supervisors  feel  are  important.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  personality  and  the  group  work  ability  of  the  worker  are 
felt  to  be  so  significant  in  affecting  the  acceptance  of  the 
worker,  it  is  recommended  that  the  agencies  be  particularly 
careful  in  selecting  workers  with  these  qualifications.    It  is 
further  recommended  that  agencies  and  workers  be  extremely 
careful  in  relation  to  the  external  factors  since  this  is  also 
seen  to  have  a  rather  significant  bearing  on  the  acceptance  of 
workers.  || 


scientific,  and  if  group  workers  are  to  move  toward  group  work 
goals  when  working  with  groups,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
further  research  to  be  done  in  this  area  to  define  more  clearly 
the  factors  and  the  criteria  involved.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  study  is  exploratory  in  nature  and  that  there  are  many 
limitations.    However,  by  using  the  lists  obtained  in  this  j 
study,  further  research  on  the  factors  and  on  the  criteria  can  be 
accomplished  and  would  be  beneficial. 


It  would  seem  that  if  group  work  is  to  become  more 
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